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Railroads, Nitroglycerine, Immigration from Europe, Discovery of 
Petroleum, and Riotous Living. 

The chapter entitled Beyond the Mississippi is particularly useful in 
fixing the salient facts of the situation just at the time when the trans- 
continental railroads were about to bring such amazing changes. The 
one unpardonable defect at this point is the lack of a map to make in- 
telligible the development of the mining territories and states and the 
relation to it of the Indian problems and campaigns. The author might 
do well, also, to devote a few months to forgetting all the things he 
knows about the building of the Union Pacific Railroad and its branches, 
and then, having put himself in approximately the position of his readers, 
read over his account of these events, especially page 327, and see if he 
gets a perfectly clear conception of what happened. 

The Fenian movement receives in this volume a treatment that has 
not the fault, at least, of undue brevity. Dr. Oberholtzer reveals some- 
what of impatience and contempt for the whole affair, while picturing 
its details with much fullness. It was indeed a preposterous per- 
formance — though scarcely more so than Young Ireland before it, and 
Sinn Fein after. The author's preoccupation with the inherent ab- 
surdity of the Irishmen's enterprise doubtless made him overlook some 
implications of the passage describing Stephens, the chief leader, or in 
the phrase of the times, *' Head Center ", of the Fenian organization : 
" He was a small, thick-set, wiry man. He now wore a full beard and 
was quite bald. In no way did he seem to be the great leader of a 
national revolution" (p. 529). Must we understand that an Irishman 
who was able to be at the same time thickset and wiry was ipso facto 
doomed to failure in the quest for a Hibernian republic? Or that dis- 
tinction as a revolutionist is never to be expected by a bald man with a 
beard? 

In conclusion, while we are touching the small points, attention may 
be called to an example of the havoc that may be wrought by the intru- 
sion of so insignificant a matter as a comma. On page 182 Balak's com- 
mand on a familiar historical occasion (Numbers, xxiii. 7) is printed 
thus : " Come curse me, Israel ". This is as disconcerting and as dis- 
astrous to the sense as the other instance that has been told, where like- 
wise a comma crept into position after the pronoun in the command: 
" Saddle me the ass ". 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

Burrows of Michigan and the Republican Party: a Biography and a 
History. By William Dana Orcutt. In two volumes. (New 
York : Longmans, Green, and Company. 1917. Pp. ix, 357 ; 369. 
$6.00.) 
The late Senator Burrows left " twenty voluminous scrap-books " 

in which he had "pasted clippings, letters, and memoranda" (I. 11), 
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but he wrote few letters, and " his diary is written upon the pages of the 
Congressional Record and in the stenographers' reports of his public 
speeches" (I. vii). It has accordingly been necessary for his biog- 
rapher to restrict his activity to the public life of his subject, and it has 
been impossible for him to draw a real portrait or to show Burrows 
against his environment, as, for instance, Senator Foraker did for him- 
self. Burrows and Foraker were near enough of an age and of con- 
temporary activity to have made their comparison an interesting and 
useful task. Foraker died fighting, and resented to the end the existence 
of a school of critics whom he could not understand and who would not 
understand him. Burrows, on the other hand, equally a remnant of the 
receding political moraine, did not know that he was left behind, and 
seems to have continued satisfied and unperturbed throughout his life. 
*' ' Burrows does not know his own strength,' Foraker once said of him " 
(II. 331). Both were effective speakers and driving fighters. Foraker 
was more of the fiery spellbinder type, Burrows showed a stronger in- 
tellectual content. As enemies, Foraker's espousal of the cause of the 
Brownsville negro regiment brought out the strength of the seasoned 
party man as did Burrows's long and vain attack upon Senator Smoot of 
Utah. Each had the courage to dissent from the opinion of his party 
but both chose more often the path of stubborn support of and confi- 
dence in the old machine. 

There is no evidence given in either of the two fine volumes of Mr. 
Orcutt's life to warrant its opening assertion that, "The life history of 
Julius Caesar Burrows is so closely interwoven with that of the Repub- 
lican Party that the one can never be told without embracing the chief 
events of the other" (I. 3), or, with different metaphor, "The story of 
his life, then, is no unrhymed heroic poem, for the cantos were composed 
by the nation itself, and the rhymes by the man portrayed" (II. 313). 
In Burrows's earlier days Blaine so far surpassed him in leadership and 
Hayes in insight that he becomes but a minor character. The rising in- 
fluence of Reed and McKinley left him still in the second rank through 
his whole middle period. At the last, with Hanna at the helm and 
Roosevelt charting a new course, he was obsolete before he was retired. 
He never attained first rank as a speaker upon greenbacks or tariff or 
silver or the trusts. He will remain a minor figure " in his constructive 
usefulness to his party" (I. 3). 

It was to Senator Burrows that McKinley turned in 1897 for con- 
fidential opinion upon the fitness of General Alger to become secretary 
of war; and only after Burrows's guarantee, based upon investigations 
through Thomas C. Piatt, "to defend him against any possible assault 
on his record" (II. 103), did the nomination ensue. General Shafter, 
like Burrows and Alger, came from Michigan, and further knowledge 
may perhaps uncover the channel of influence through which Miles was 
set aside from field command while Shafter took the expeditionary force 
to Cuba. Of the two appointments, Alger and Shafter, the latter was 
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probably the more menacing. The unpreparedness of the United States 
would have covered any secretary of war with criticism; only the 
strength and courage of the subordinates kept the Santiago campaign 
from wreck. 

Frederic L. Paxson. 

Samuel Jordan Kirkwood. By Dan Elbert Clark. [Iowa Bio- 
graphical Series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] (Iowa 
City: State Historical Society. 1917. Pp. xiv, 464. $2.00.) 
The plan of Professor Shambaugh to illuminate the history of Iowa 
through a series of biographies of the state's leading men is one which 
might well be adopted in other commonwealths. Samuel J. Kirkwood 
as Iowa's " war governor " finds a fitting, and, indeed, necessary place 
in such a series, and in Mr. Clark the editor secured a suitable writer 
for the volume. Care has been exercised, labor has been expended in a 
study of letter-books and other sources to bring together material not 
earlier utilized in Lathrop's Life. 

Kirkwood was a type of American which made itself a large form- 
ative factor in our political life fifty or seventy-five years ago. He was 
Scottish and Irish in ancestry. Born in Maryland he trekked west over 
the Cumberland Road to Ohio. He performed farm labor and taught 
country school. He read law and was admitted to the bar. A Democrat 
before the Nebraska issue came forward, he joined the new Republican 
party, and at about the same time removed to Iowa. A rather rough 
man externally, careless of dress, vigorous of speech, he became a pic- 
turesque and effective campaigner for the new party, and in 1859, only 
four years after his arrival in Iowa, he won the governorship, which he 
held for two terms, leading that strong, thrifty, new group of people in 
the performance of their honorable part in the war. 

For a little while in 1866-1867 Kirkwood was United States senator. 
In 1875 he was again governor of the state, resigning after a year in 
office to take a full term in the Senate, which he in turn abandoned after 
four years to enter Garfield's cabinet as Secretary of the Interior. 
Twice he seems to have declined diplomatic posts, first in Denmark and 
later in Turkey. 

At some points Mr. Clark is able to bring Kirkwood's life into con- 
tact with national history, though in general the connection is not very 
essential or close. It is interesting to know of the efforts which Harlan 
was making at home to get back his seat in the Senate months before he 
resigned his place as Secretary of the Interior in Andrew Johnson's 
cabinet, just prior to the Philadelphia convention of 1866. It was in a 
way his by fair right. He could go no farther with Johnson. But Kirk- 
wood's ambition to be a United States senator was active and constant, 
and his biographer, in sympathy with his subject, as .biographers are 
rather bound to be, makes it appear that it was not quite as it should 
have been when a compromise was reached, Kirkwood being given a 



